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III. — On Ihc Aorist Subjiinclive and Future Indicative with 

"Ottw^ and Ov fiTJ. 

Bv WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, 

ULIOT PKOFBSSOR OP GREEK I.ITEKATURK IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The rule was first laid down by Dawes, an English scholar 
of the last century, (^Miscellanea Critica, pp. 222, 228,) that 
ciVwc ju»; and the double negative oh ^n can take the future in- 
dicative of all voices, but the aorist subjunctive active and 
middle only in the second form. This declares i\\Q first aorist 
subjunctive active and middle a solecism after these particles. 
Later writers have extended the rule to "Vwc (without ;«»;;) 
and indeed there seems no good reason for restricting such a 
rule to negative clauses. A large number of examples are 
given by Dawes and his followers, showing that there was a 
strong tendency on the part of the Greek writers to observe 
some such principle as the one above stated. This arises from 
the fact that the future indicative and most of the prohibited 
forms of the subjunctive differ only by the quantity of a single 
vowel ; so that, whenever a writer wished to use a subjimctive 
after a particle which allowed both the future and the subjunct- 
ive, he naturally avoided, if possible, an expression which was 
nearly identical in sound, and (before long and short E and O 
were distinguished in writing) generally identical in form with 
the future. For example, the regular use of oVwe with the future 
indicative is found in object clauses after verbs of striving, effect- 
ing, (fee, where the dependent clause is the real object of the 
leading verb or in apposition with an accusative like tovto ; as 
oKoirei oTTioQ TOVTO fill wodiaei, See to it that he does not do this. Now 
when a subjunctive was required in a pure final clause, an au- 
thor would avoid such an expression as oVwc (or 6V&>Ep)) Troiriarj, 
and would prefer some other final particle (as !Va) ; or he 
would use some synonymous verb in which the second aorist 
siibjunctive occurs, or perhaps a present subjtinctive. This, 
however, was a mere tendency; and it should not be raised to 
the dignity of a grammatical principle. 

The construction just mentioned, that of object clauses with 
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oTTwc, supplies nearly all the standard examples of liniDQ and the 
future. Here the subjunctive is allowed only as an excep 
tional form, apparently as a less vivid form than the future 
indicative ; and it was especially natural here that a writer 
should choose the second aorist, when he wished to use a sub- 
junctive, rather than a form which was almost identical with 
the ordinary future. Still, unless we determine to carry out 
the general principle against the highest manuscript authority, 
we must admit a few cases of the first aorist subjunctive even 
liere ; as in Demosth. Phil. III. p. 128, 25 : oVwe yuij^ac avarpixpri, 
TovTo (TKOTvCiadai (as all MSS. have it), where modern editions 
liave cifaTpixpci by emendation. Again, in Demosth. Olynth. I. 

fii) vadriTe Tavrof (where moderii editions have jiorfdiirTETt and 
TraBr]T£, although all the MSS. except one have /3o)j9/jo-»;r£), there 
seems to be no good reason for objecting to the first aorist sub- 
junctive, when all admit the other subjunctive iradrire. The mix- 
ture of the two moods is certainly more objectionable than that 
of the two forms of the aorist, especially when the former is the 
result of conjectural emendation. Whatever we may thinlc 
of doubtful cases like the fii"st example, where certainly the au- 
tliority of usage is decidedly in favor of the future and against 
the subjunctive, there is no ground for an extension of the prin- 
ciple to a construction in which option between the subjunctive 
and the future was hardly allowed in Attic Greek. I mean that 
of pure final clauses, in whicli the subjunctive is the only good 
Attic prose construction, the exceptional cases of the future 
being too few to be considered. But even here the emendation 
on Dawes's principle has been extended, so that many sentences 
have been made nearly or quite nngrammatical by unneces- 
sary emendation. Thus in Time. Vll. 39, o?rw£ api<TTOTvoii](Tt>ivTa, 
Kal .... iivi-)(eip<^<ny is Supported by many of the best MSS. ; but 
the editions have hpiaTOTroiifirovTai, which is entirely opposed to 

Attic usage. So in ThuC. II. 60, iwiiyayov, oVwc imofivijaia Kal 

fiifi\l/b)ixai is very often emended by reading /^ifi^ofiai, a reading 
which ought not to be accepted without the highest manuscript 
authority, and then only as a rare exception. Again in Xen. 
Cyr. VII. 5, 82, oVwc .... awoKavawjuv Kai oVwc • • • yevii)fieda is 
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unobjectionable, although it violates the rule of which we are 
speaking ; if it conformed to tliat rule it would be irregular, 
not to say ungrammatical. These cases of the first aorist 
are rare, for the simple reason given above ; but the general 
statement of the rule, and its application without distinction 
to both constructions of oVwc, ignore one of tlie most impor- 
tant principles of Greek syntax.* 

A large number of cases in which the first aorist subjunct- 
ive with oVwe i^v has been emended to the future indicative be- 
long to the elliptical construction in prohibitions, wliere a verb 
like iTKOTre'ire, see to it, is understood (as in 6Vwe i^n /xe bvatTt, 
see that you do not sacrifice me, i. e. do not sacrifice me, 
Aristoph. Nub. 257). For example, in oVwc &' roOro jur) lilai,ij^ 
liTfliva, hut see that you teach this to nobody, Nub. 824, the 
modern editions read iiM^ue against the authority of all the 
MSS. Now, even if we do not admit the full construction 
rTKOTTu oTTwe fii) iiiu^Tje to bo classlc, it is a new and (as it seems 
to me) an unwarranted assumption that, when rTKowei was omit- 
ted and the expression became a mere prohibition, — in which, 
probably, no common Athenian ever thought of (r/cojrtt, or ever 
knew tliat he was committing an ellipsis of that verb, — every 



* In Soph. Blec. 956, oVus /<i/ KaraKuficcis, the emendation made on Dawes's priti- 
ciple, supported by a few late MSS. and now universally accepted, can be justified 
only on the ground that is ac ffVma in the leading sentence implies an exhorta- 
tion or entreaty, so that the clause with oVms may be considered a sort of object 
clause. (Sec Plat. Rep. VIII. p. 549 E : ^lO^ftXruotTai oTrwy rt//wp^(7£Tai Trtiiray rows 
TaiovTovi ) Even then the subjunctive would merely belonj to the same class with 
the doubtful instance above quoted from Uemosth. Phil. III. If, however, it were 
a pure final clause, the future could be justified only by the highest manuscript 
authority, like any other rare exception. 

Ill Plat. Gorg. p. 513 A, oirus jih TraHjicBahdis generally been interpreted as a 
final clause, that ice may not suffer. It has seemed to me, on the ground above 
stated, that this must be an object clause depending on Spa ; and I am glad to be 
confirmed by the high authority of Dr. Thompson, who, in his admirable com- 
mentary on the Gorgias, translates the passage, see that we do not suffer, ■&c. I 
cannot help venturing to dissent, however, from the same learned scholar, when 
(in his note on p. 510 A) he approves the common emendation dfuKfiaojitu as 
"indispensable" In the passage: koi iitl tovto apa, us ioiKS, TrapaaKevauHov ctrrl 
6vvapiv Koi H-^vjiV) oTTws p{, dSiKfi(T^p€v. Hgtq the clause with oTrwf is not the object 
of TrapacKivaaHov , Or in a])position with a tovto which is the object of that word ; 
but it explains in! tovto, to this end, and is therefore a final clause requiring the 
subjunctive. 
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one was bound on theory to say oVwc ;u») ZiZa^uQ rather than 
oVwg /i,) ^(ca^jjt,-. In fact, we may perhaps doubt whether the 
more common form of prohibition, p) hla^e, did not make 
ovb)Q fi>i Zica^Q a more natural form here than the other: cer- 
tainly the analogy will help to justify this form here, when it 
is supported, as it is in many familiar examples, by the best 
manuscript authority. 

In regard to ov yu?/, t!ie doctrine of Dawes as modified by 
Elmsley's theory (explained below) has long prevailed ; and 
even scholars who reject both Dawes's Canon and Elmsley's 
theory, still follow the former in their practice. As to Dawes's 
rule, what has been said of 6Vwe in objectclauses holds true of 
ov firi, that two constructions (the future indicative and the sub- 
junctive) being allowed by usage, the form of theaorist subjunc- 
tive which was not liable to be mistaken for a future would 
naturally be chosen, when that tense was to be used at all. But 
by Elmsley's theory, two entirely distinct constructions with 
oil ij.ri are to be recognized ; one in ordinary negative asser- 
tions, where all agree that ov /xri with either the subjunctive or 
the future indicative (but commonly the subjunctive) is equiv- 
alent to a strong future (ov firl ytVi/rat or ov jui) yevi](Terai = ov 

ycv^(T£Tai) i and another confined to the second person in pro- 
hibitions, where only the future indicative is to be tolerated, 
and where, for example, oh fir) tovto woiriireiQ ; is a question, 
meaning will you not not do this? — i.e. do not do this. If 
this view is accepted, of course it seems very natural that 
there should have been a distinction in the form allowed in 
such entirely distinct constructions ; and accordingly the rule 
is stated absolutely, that only the future can be used in the 
interrogative construction and that no case of the subjunctive 
is to be found in it. Surely enough, if we examine the Greek 
poets in modern editions, we shall find no example of the sub- 
junctive, but invariably the future indicative, in the prohibi- 
tive construction with' the second person ; although many 
editors now abandon the interrogative theory, and apparently 
explain both constructions on the same general principle. A 
very different result, however, will be obtained if we refer to 
older editions, or to tlie manuscripts themselves, as will be 
T 
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shown below. In the other construction (the mere negative 
assertion) both moods are found in all our editions, except 
that the first aorist subjunctive in the proscribed forms is gen- 
erally changed to the future indicative. 

Tlie theory of Blmsley is a mere theory ; and it is fast be- 
coming obsolete, except so far as its influence still keeps up a 
distinction between the two constructions with oh fiy. Its chief 
support is found in a few sentences in which a command in 
the form of a question is followed by a prohibition with /*/;, as 
in Soph. Oed. Tyr. 637 : oIk el av t oimvc, al) ts Vs.pewv Kara (rriyac, 

Koi fii) TO jxriiev aXyos etc /jey' o'icrtrt. If this Is to be explained as 
entirely interrogative, it seems more natural to consider the first 
part a common question with oh, — Will you not go ? — and the 
last part a question with fih, implying a negative answer, — 
You will not raise, will you ? As it is more than probable, 
therefore, that there is no combination of oh and jl*/; at all in 
these expressions, they are entitled to little weight in the dis- 
cussion; and there are probably few scholars who would be 
willing to accept Elmsley's theory for the other clauses with- 
out this support. Apart from the exceeding awkwardness of 
the expression. Will you not not do this ? for Do not do this, 
Elmsley's theory is open to the fatal objection that it attempts 
to explain expressions so obviously similar as ol /x)) rod-o woiliTeii; 
and oh fii) Tovro TToiiiaei on entirely different and opposing prin- 
ciples. If the former means Will you not not do this ? it is 
incredible that the latter should mean ITe will not do this, or 
even There is no fear that he will do this. The theory cannot 
stand for a moment, if it is shown that the subjunctive is as 
authentic a form in the prohibitive construction as the future, 
so that no distinction inform between the two constructions 
can be maintained. 

The analogy of ordinary prohibitions gives a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the aorist subjunctive in the prohibitive 
construction with oh fiij. What was said above of the ellipti- 
cal prohibitions introduced by oVwe /*>/ applies with still greater 
force here. The familiarity of such expressions as /*») tovto 

■jTOiriaric Or /«)) Xr]pr]ar)Q WOuld Seem tO make oh jii) TOVTO Troiritrric Or 

oh /.ir) Xripfi<rrig a perfectly natural form for expressing the same 
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idea with greater emphasis. But the question must be tested 
by an appeal to the only real evidence that we have as to the 
usage of the Attic writers. It required no new collation of 
the manuscripts to establish the fact that there is good author- 
ity in tliem for expressions like ov fir) Xriprjirric. But the answer 
is always ready, that ei and ri are so constantly confused in 
Greek manuscripts that no argument can be based on the 
authority of the copyists. I have therefore examined the 
most important passages of the Clouds and Progs of Aristo- 
phanes in which oh fii) occurs, in the two Venetian MSS. 
of the Library of St. Mark (Nos. 474 and 475),* and in 
the seven Paris MSS. which contain both comedies (in- 
cluding No. 2712), and also those of the Clouds in three 
otlier Paris MSS. At the same time, in order to ascertain 
wliether the copyists of these MSS. were careless in writing 
£t and ri, I examined several passages in tlie same MSS. con- 
taining futures in -£(e or subjunctives in -»;e, which (on metrical 
or grammatical grounds) could not be changed to the other 
forms. Passages of this last class are Nub. 1352, iravTwc Sf 
TovTo SpacreiQ (wliere no MS. has dpaa-rjg) ; 1035, el 6(j>Xri(Teig (where 
one MS. has -)?c) ; 1479, ^)?c£ ^' ''^"■p'%'c (all the MSS.). So 
we find mr£p£(c and oiirng, Ran. 298, 524, without variation ; 
although in 298 most, if not all, MSS. have ov fifi KaXije (which 
is evidently intended for a present subjunctive, and might per- 
haps be allowed on the authority of oh jxn ZvvriTat, oh fit) 6i6c r 
lie, &c.). 'AKoXovdi](TeiQ in Nub. 505 is instructive here ; for al- 
though one Venetian and six Paris MSS. have XaXi](rrii (or 
-»;€), only three very poor Paris MSS. have amXovdri(rric (one of 
these has -(tjjc by correction from -aeie). Tliis shows that there 
was something in tlie future in the second case which prevented 
copyists from writing it with final -jjc or -)jc, even after they 
had just written XaXlirrric or \aXj?o-j)c (see below). I give these 

* The MS. designated Veil. 475 is tlic elegant folio said to have been copied 
from the older Venetian MS. 474 in the fifteenth century. As it often differs 
from the older MS., even in the few lines here qnoted, I have thought its readings 
worth noting. The readings of a late MS. are valuable as far as they show the 
care of the copyL-it in copying certain forms (as -eis and -ijs) or indicate the 
readings of the older MS. which he copied. Among the MSS. here included, 
only Ven. 474 and Par. 2712 arc old enough to be of independent authority for 
the text. 
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results merely to show that, whatever may be the authority 
on other grounds against ov ^n and the aorist subjunctive in 
prohibitions, and however we may choose to despise the copy- 
ists who have transmitted this form to us, it cannot be said 
that these particular copyists of the MSS. of Aristophanes 
were so careless of the distinction between -»/£ and -ue as to 
write one for the other indiscriminately. 

I. give the readings of the above mentioned MSS. in Nub. 
296, 367, 505, 824, and Ran. 524 retaining the pecuUarities of 
the copyists in writing ov firi and ^qSt in the first and third 
passages : 

I. Nub. 296, 297. Oii fit] iTKwipr)^' firjde voirjcrriQ awep ol rpvyo- 
Saiixovtc oiiToi ' aXK' exKprifiti. Vcn. 474, Par. 2712. — Ov flit (^Kwxpijg' 
oiSf Troiriarje, &c. Ven. 475. — Oil ij.fl (TKO)\pr]t /xr) he irotiicrqe, &C. 

Par. 2821, 2824, 2902. — Oi p) <r/ca.)//)j£ )u>) U Tromrie, &c. Par. 
2822. — Oi fif,aKi,^ne- /") &^ ^otf,ave, &c. Par. 2598, 2716, 2820. 

— Ov- fir) crK(i)\prig- fti) M itoiricrrig, &C. Par. 2823 (with SChol. opa 
iVa vjipiarfo). — Ou * fiif crKu»pr]c. fir) Be woiiiarfQ, &c. Par. 2717. — Par. 
2716 has (pXvapiia-qQ Over (t/coh^j/c 

II. Nub. 367. Ov- fii, \r,pi,rrr,Q. Ve©. 474, Par. 2823 (.j,c). 
2824. — OS fii) X,,p^<rqc. Yen. 475, Par. 2712.— All others have 
ov fiff {ov fir), or ov fir)) Xi/pjjtDjc, except Par. 2821, which has ov ftrj 
\ripr)(reig (with op' 'iva over ov), and Par. 2822, which has ov fj,) 

Xriprjc, 

III. Nub. 605. Oii" fiff \a\rt(Tete- aXK' aKoXovQifaeiQ kfioi. Veu. 

474. Same, with oil fir), Par. 2716, 2824. Ov fii, \a\i,tjr,Q- AW 
&Ko\ovei)<7ue kfioi. Ven. 475, Par. .2712, 2821, 2902. Oi) fir) 
XaXjjo-ijc* aXX' ciKoXovdrfarfQ ifioi Par. 2717, 2823; also, Par. 2598 
has -ariQ by correction from -aeig. Par. 2820 has ov fir) XaXjj- 

croif:' dXX' aKoXovdri(Toie ifioi, (with -aov written OVer -aoiQ in both 

verbs.) Par. 2822 has av (corr. to ov) fir), XaX^o-ttc aXX' 

a/coXou6)j<r£t£ ifioi. 

IV. In Nub. 824, all manuscripts have 6Vwc Si toUto fir) 2iga?»/c 
fir)liva, except that Par. 2823 has SiZalyg. Par. 2716 omits the 
verse, and has in the margin Spa oVwc U tov fir, Sclavs fiv^cva. 

V. Jtian. 0^4, 525. Ou fir, ^Xuapr/tri/c £)(wv . . . aXX' apafiivoQ 

oitjfie TToKiv T'a (TTpuifiara. Ven. 474, 475 ; Par. 2712, 2716, 
2821, 2820 (with -^oy over -^Etc). Par. 2717, 2822, 2824 have 

(j)\vapr,(T€ie and o'icreie. 
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According to the best authorities accessible in this country, 
the Ravenna MS. has the aorist subjunctive in Nub. 296* 
(in both verbs), 367, and 824; in 505 it lias XaX^<r)jc cor- 
rected to -<T£(c, and aKoXovOiiauQ. I can find no trustworthy 
statement of its reading in Ran. 524. 

It will be seen that, although there is excellent manuscript 
authority for the future indicative in some examples, especially 
those in which this tense follows in a second clause (as in 
Nub. 505), there is also tlie very best authority in other cases 
for the subjunctive. The strongest case, and indeed the case 
which makes the real nature of these examples clearer than 
any other, is that of Nub. 296, 297. Here we have the unani- 
mous authority of the MSS. for aKiodngg and iroiricrpc- Now 
there is no future uKui^pw known in classic Greek ; and the 
change to (rica>\pei, which was made by Elmsley and is generally 
adopted in modern editions, is certainly a bold emendation to 
make in support of a mere theory, and a still bolder one to 
maintain after that theory is abandoned. This passage alone 
is sufficient to show that Elmsley's theory is unsound, and it 
refuses to conform to the required punctuation.' In Nub. 505, 
for example, the interrogation-mark (on Emsley's theory) 
would follow aKoXovUliaEiQ e/xoi. But where can it be placed 
here ? Surely not after dXX' cixpnixci : and if it is to precede 
this, why should it not precede dXX' aKoXovdntreic in v. 505 ? 
The use of the imperative here in the second clause shows 
plainly that the preceding words are a mere prohibition and 
not interrogative. And if such expressions are mere prohibi- 
tions, it is much simpler and more satisfactory to explain this 
and the more common construction of ov firi on the same prin- 
ciple. I cannot pretend to account for the doubling of the 
negative in either construction of oh fiii, any more than in 
that of /i») ov Avitli the infinitive and participle. The common 
explanation, that there is an ellipsis of a word like <p6fioQ or 
Zeivov, is unsatisfactory, especially in explaining the future 
indicative with ov fiij. The future is a well established con- 

* While this paper has been printing, I have learned from a distinguished Eng- 
lish scholar, who has collated the Ravenna MS. of Aristophanes, that this MS. 
reads oo' pi rKuxprm in Nub. 296. 
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struction in the first and third persons with oh fi)), and yet it is 
a very rare form with fii/ after expressions oi fear or danger. 
Whatever may have been its origin, I cannot doubt that in an 

expression like ovSexore oiidev fi/Xlv oh /xi) yeprjTat rHv ^e6vT0>v 

(Dem. Phil. I. p. 53, 4) tlie speaker merely used the strong- 
est negative which the language affoi'ded for what would com- 
monly be expressed by ohUv rHv Itovriav ^fxiv yiv^airai- To sup- 
ply a verb o{ fearing here would be clearly absurd. The 
second person is often used in this way, as in d\X' oil -kot kl tp.ou 
ye IX)) irAdrie rode (Soph. Elect. 1029), where the position of tto/ 
shows that oh belongs to ■Kadtic quite as much as p/ does. In 
these cases the subjunctive seems to be a relic of the common 
Homeric subjunctive, which is nearly or quite equivalent 
to a simple future, as in oh roimg 'iSoy oh^e V^wjuai. The use 
of the future indicative in prohibitions is amply justified by 
its use in imprecations, as airoXe'KrSe, olfiioltaQe, and still more 
by examples like izavTiog le tovto IpaaeiQ (Nub. 1352), hut by 
all means do this, where the future has nearly the force of an 
imperative. The same use of the future is seen in aKo\oveii(7eie 
(Nub. 505) and okteic (Ran. 525), quoted above, which ex- 
press mere command. Ov fiij evprj tovto, therefore, means 
simply he will not find this ; oh fiij ttipijc means you will not find; 

so oh /I)) mniiaeis tovto Or oh fit) Trotjyfftjc tovto means yOU Will not 

(or shall not} do this, which may be a prohibition equivalent 
to do not do tins. 

In Soph. Phil. 381 we find Kal raOra . ... oh fit] TOT ££ Ttiy 

StcOpoj' tKirXevarje t^wy. Here we could not read £KwXev(Teii, as 
there is no such future ; nor even iKirXevaei, as the metre for- 
bids. The meaning clearly is you shall not sail away, 
&c., and yet the clause cannot be made interrogative. Is 
not this passage a striking illustration of the inseparable 
unity of the so called " two constructions " with oh fii], and 
docs it not, with the aid of the imperative in Aristoph. Nub. 
297, clearly show that both subjunctive and future are simply 
emphatic futures in meaning, which may in the second person 
— like all futures — have the force of commands ? 

In conclusion, I would maintain as the result of this inves- 
tigation, that oh fii) can take either the subjunctive (commonly 
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the aorist) oi- the future indicative in every person, and that 
the common exchision of the subjunctive of the second per- 
son in prohibitions is not authorized by the Greek manu- 
scripts, or by any known principle of the language. As to 
OTZMQ, the construction always determines whether it regularly 
takes the fifture indicative or the subjunctive ; and whatever 
view we may take of exceptional subjunctives in object clauses, 
no arbitrary rule can ever justify a future indicative in a pure 
final clause, in Attic Greek, against manuscript authority. 



IV. — On the best Method of Studying the North American 

Languages. 
BY J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, 

OP HARTFORD, CONN. 

The collection of materials for the study of American 
aboriginal languages is already large. Indian vocabularies, 
grammars and grammatical notices may be reckoned by 
hundreds, and every year adds to their number. Among these 
are to be found many works of permanent value, indispensa- 
ble to students of the languages of which they treat, a few of 
distinguished excellence, widely known and highly appreciated 
as contributions to comparative philology, and many others 
which, without imparting thorough or exact grammatical or 
lexical knowledge, have been very useful to explorers, mis- 
sionaries and others, by facilitating communications with 
savage tribes. But if we look carefully through the entire 
collection (excluding, however, from present consideration all 
additions which have been made to it in the last ten years) 
we shall be obliged to confess — not without some mortifica- 
tion to the pride of American scholarship — that a great part 
of it is absolutely worthless to critical students of language, 
and what is worse, that the real value of original materials 
has in many instances been lost or much depreciated by the 
method of their exhibition. We shall find many rash goner- 



